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THE CASE AGAINST WILSON 



BY THE EDITOR 

Since enumerating in the October number of this Review 
the reasons why a Democratic Congress should be returned 
we have awaited without prejudice and with open mind the 
appearance of arguments designed to impel a contrary con- 
clusion. So it is that now, but a few days prior to the elec- 
tion, the question arises : 

Upon what grounds does the opposition, upon which the 
burden of proof clearly rests, seek the suffrages of American 
citizens ? 

For answer we can look only to the declarations of recog- 
nized leaders. Of these the most notable, of course, is Our 
Colonel, who is not merely the chief, but is rapidly becoming 
the rank and file, of the Recessive party. Since, however, for 
obvious reasons, it seems fitting to leave him for passing 
consideration after the event, let us advert to the outgivings 
of Republicans who are supposed to speak with authority. 

First upon the list appears the name of William Howard 
Taft; that is to say, as the name of a former Republican 
President it should appear there, but it does not. Why, we 
can only surmise. Perhaps Mr. Taft has definitely deter- 
mined to rest upon his well-earned laurels as the worst- 
licked, the least-sore, and the best-liked of all our Presi- 
dents. If so, we would not ruffle his repose. 
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Then comes Elihu Root, lawyer, statesman, diplomat, the 
best-equipped all-around mind in American public life, what- 
ever may be thought of his predilections or his partisan pro- 
clivities. As in duty if not in pleasure bound, this most dis- 
tinguished of Senators attends and presides over the party 
convention of his State and strikes — what shall we say? The 
keynote? The tinkling cymbal? Or the flatulent bassoon? 
Let us see. 

" The Democratic party," declared the Senator, " took 
possession of the National Government a year and a half 
ago with a programme of policy by which they proposed to 
set free every American from the incubus of too great suc- 
cess by others, to reduce the cost of living, and to give new 
life and prosperity to American production and commerce 
and more ample and certain returns to American industry." 

What he meant to say, of course, and what he would have 
said if he had been defining an intent before an unprejudiced 
court instead of before a biased convention, was that the 
Democratic party had proposed to free every American, 
not from " the incubus of too great success " — a quite 
ridiculous and wholly unwarranted assertion — but from un- 
fair competition " by others "; that it had declared a belief 
" that no substantial relief from the high cost of living can 
be secured until import duties on the necessaries of life are 
materially reduced and criminal conspiracies are broken 
up "; and that it had expressed an aspiration to expand 
the boundaries of American commerce. Complaint need 
hardly be made of the Senator 's interpretation of the Demo- 
cratic purpose. Though shrewdly inexact, it was in a broad 
sense substantially correct, and full compensation for its 
unpreciseness is to be found in the seemingly unconscious 
implication of grave need of such reforms after sixteen 
years of Republican rule. 

" The tariff," continued the Senator, " was to be for 
revenue only, and by removing protection it was to set free 
American industry and reduce the cost of living. . . . Have 
the rewards of American industry been increased? We all 
know that they have not ; but that, on the contrary, produc- 
tion has been decreased. Many mills and factories have 
closed or are running but a part of the time. Great num- 
bers of American employees have been thrown out of work. ' ' 

This statement is, we believe, correct as of the date of 
making, although there has since been a marked revival in 
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some lines of manufacturing. The circumstance was prob- 
ably inevitable; in any case, the fact is quite evident that 
sufficient time has not yet elapsed for full readjustment of 
industrial conditions to the new requirements ; and the party 
in power must necessarily accept the consequences. 

" Although," the Senator continued, " eight months have 
passed since the banking and currency act became a law, it 
has not yet been put into operation, while the proposed 
legislation against trusts and corporations has not yet been 
completed. Those measures, however, have not been with- 
out their effect upon the welfare of the country. The 
various forms in which they have been cast, the discussion 
upon them, the avowed objects, the unavowed but ill-con- 
cealed objects, the spirit of the dominant party in dealing 
with them, all have combined to impress the enterprise of 
the country with a sense that the Government is hostile. 
Assurances to the contrary do not avail against the general 
weight of evidence derived from conduct." 

Whether the Senator meant to chide the Administration 
for not hastening the operation of the Currency Act and the 
passage of the anti-trust laws is not apparent. If so, not 
only as a captious critic, but as a conservative citizen, he 
stands alone. The remainder of his utterance is cryptic to 
a degree. When a statesman skilled in the expression of 
ideas begins to make mysterious discrimination between 
" trusts " and " enterprise " as " avowed " or " un- 
avowed " objects of Government hostility, we can but con- 
clude that he finds himself upon ice so thin that rapid move- 
ment is essential to his own preservation. 

" And yet," the Senator concluded, reproachfully, " the 
cost of living has not been reduced ; we all know that it has 
not." , 

Indeed, yes; but would it have been lessened by per- 
petuating the excessive tariff taxation and monopolistic con- 
trol which not only caused its rise, but fixed the increase so 
firmly that years, perhaps, must elapse before material re- 
duction can be achieved? We all — and none better than the 
Senator himself — know that it would not and could not. 
Senator Root's attack upon the intrenched Democracy is 
the merest peck. Let us pass on. 

Philander C. Knox, emerging from the dusk of compara- 
tive obscurity, rises to remark that " the Democrats prattle 
about peace, yet they have the distinction of beginning a 
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war upon a famished and distraught neighboring people " 
— an accusation whose falsity hardly calls for demonstra- 
tion. That President Wilson erred in refusing to recognize 
the de facto government of Mexico we were convinced at the 
time and still believe, but if it be a fact that " all the blood- 
shed with which Mexico has been cursed during the past 
eighteen months was due to the failure to recognize 
Huerta," we would ask, politely, Upon whose shoulders rests 
the primary responsibility, if not upon those of President 
Taft and Secretary Philander C. Knox, who deliberately 
withheld such recognition for weeks, and thereby created a 
precedent which their successors could hardly ignore with 
propriety? True, an issue— a just cause of criticism — may 
lie in the present Administration's course toward Mexico, 
but not for Mr. Knox. 

Senator Smoot, as the successor of Mr. Aldrieh in partisan 
leadership, directs attention justifiably to " extravagant 
and ever-increasing appropriations," but when he declares 
that " if the tariff law as it existed before the passage of 
the Underwood Bill had been left alone " there would be no 
need of a war tax, he must know that he only discredits the 
intelligence of his hearers. Cessation of imports neces- 
sarily involves cessation of revenue; as between tariffs it 
is wholly a matter of degree; and the President stated a 
simple fact when he wrote to Mr. Underwood : 

The import duties collected under the old tariff constituted a much larger 
proportion of the whole revenue of the Government than do the duties 
under the new. A still larger proportion of the revenue would have been 
cut off by the war had the old taxes stood, and a larger war tax would 
have been necessary as a consequence. 

A school-boy, to say nothing of a statesman of Senator 
Smoot 's recognized ability, can understand that. Whether 
or not the facts warrant the President's further assertion 
that " no miscalculation, no lack of foresight, has created 
the necessity for the taxes, but only a great catastrophe, 
world-wide in its operation and effects," is a matter of 
opinion. The truth is that nobody can tell whether the 
Underwood Bill would have produced sufficient revenue for 
the present fiscal year under normal conditions ; all that is 
really known is that it did for the preceding year ; all else 
is conjecture. For ourselves, we have our doubts, but 
frankly should not have lamented a deficiency which might 
have made reduction in expenditures essential. There is no 
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real issue here, but Senator Smoot makes one when he 
says: 

The law authorizes the President to borrow money on certificates of 
indebtedness, so far as may be needed, up to $100,000,000. It has never 
been the policy of the Government to raise by way of taxation all funds 
necessary in such a case as that now presented. It would be much better 
to use that $75,000,000 deposited in the banks as it might become necessary, 
as it would almost immediately return to circulation, than to impose addi- 
tional taxes. It would be better to issue temporary certificates of indebted- 
ness than to impose taxes with the present condition of the country and 
with the enormous increase in taxation already imposed upon the people. 

The President set forth his views upon these proposals 
in his message to Congress in these words : 

The Treasury itself could get along for a considerable period, no doubt, 
without immediate resort to new sources of taxation. But at what cost to 
the business of the community? Approximately $75,000,000, a large part 
of the present Treasury balance, is now on deposit with national banks dis- 
tributed throughout the country. It is deposited, of course, on call. I 
need not point out to you what the probable consequences of inconvenience 
and distress and confusion would be if the diminishing income of the 
Treasury should make it necessary rapidly to withdraw these deposits. And 
yet without additional revenue that plainly might become necessary, and 
the time when it became necessary could not be controlled or determined 
by the convenience of the business of the country. It would have to be 
determined by the operations and necessities of the Treasury itself. Such 
risks are not necessary and ought not to be run. We cannot too scrupu- 
lously or carefully safeguard a financial situation which is at best, while 
war continues in Europe, difficult and abnormal. Hesitation and delay are 
the worst forms of bad policy under such conditions. 

And we ought not to borrow. We ought to resort to taxation, however 
we may regret the necessity of putting additional temporary burdens on 
our people. To sell bonds would be to make a most untimely and un- 
justifiable demand on the money-market; untimely, because this is mani- 
festly not the time to withdraw working capital from other uses to pay the 
Government's bills; unjustifiable, because unnecessary. The country is able 
to pay any just and reasonable taxes without distress. And to every other 
form of borrowing, whether for long periods or for short, there is the 
same objection. These are not the circumstances, this is at this particular 
moment and in this particular exigency not the market, to borrow large 
sums of money. What we are seeking is to ease and assist every financial 
transaction, not to add a single additional embarrassment to the situation. 

In a word, the Senator would cripple business or borrow; 
the President would encourage business and pay as he goes. 
So according to the record, but not for a moment, in our 
belief, as a fact. Mr. Smoot knows better; here he speaks 
as a politician, not as a statesman committed to sound 
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finance; hence whatever the President proposes is wrong. 
Cannot one hear in ready imagination the Senator's ringing 
denunciation of a Democratic President actually straining 
the Nation's credit or fettering its commerce in a time like 
this? Compared with what he surely would have said of 
such a performance, his present declamation is the merest 
whisper. But if, as a maker and interpreter of Republican 
policy, he finds the issue which he has raised to his liking, 
both the President and the Democratic party may well 
rejoice. And there, perhaps, we may leave Senator 
Smoot. 

It is refreshing to turn from politics to statesmanship, 
from prejudice to reason. Senator William E. Borah 
stands forth, by contrast with the Smoots, the Knoxes, the 
Penroses, the Manns, the Cannons, and the Paynes, the 
foremost Liberal Republican of the present day. Intel- 
lectually the peer of Mr. Root or Mr. Lodge, he surpasses 
either in comprehension of the public will and public hope, 
and has imbibed more freely from his environment the 
moving spirit of the times. A strong partisan, as one may 
well and properly be, yet not a bigot, firm in conviction but 
ever amenable to argument, resolute but tolerant, the power 
of his mentality, his earnestness, and his sincerity is en- 
hanced immeasurably by his breadth and fairness. It is 
with a sense of relief and gratification that we advert to 
presentation of the case of the opposition by such an one. 

Speaking in the Senate on the pending Emergency Tax 
measure, not wholly as a partisan, although he had " no 
objection to being considered one," Mr. Borah first re- 
counted the. many Democratic iterations in favor of econom- 
ical government, and then said : 

If our friends had no more than approached the amount of expendi- 
tures which had preceded their inauguration into power, if they had no 
more than equaled the amount which had been expended during the imme- 
diate previous Congresses, what would be their position with reference to 
this subject of extravagance? It would seem that they would still be 
clearly within the inhibition and within the anathema which they had 
assessed upon their predecessor. But what is the situation? It is not 
that it has been equaled, and thereby is subject to their own charge of 
extravaganc, but it has far exceeded, during the last eighteen months, that 
of the previous Congresses or the previous months of the previous adminis- 
tration. That which they denounced as shameless waste approaches economy 
in the light of the record of these past eighteen months. With this stern 
denunciation fresh upon the lips of Democracy we find all about the indis- 
putable evidence of insincerity and want of candor. 
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The truth of this indictment is indisputable. Neverthe- 
less, unlike his fellow-Eepublicans, Senator Borah did not 
place the entire responsibility for excessive expenditures 
upon the Democratic party; he recognized the effect of a 
general and seemingly irresistible trend toward extrava- 
gance, which in his judgment had hardly begun. 

" We are inaugurating," he continued, " with marvelous 
speed and remarkable inconsiderateness a system of govern- 
ment which will devolve upon the people of this country a 
burden of taxation the like of which the people have never 
for a moment contemplated. We propose now, sir, to have 
an expert, a special agent, an investigator, to accompany 
every citizen and to oversee every business and every line 
of industrial activity. The present thus being presented to 
the people may be what they want, but I warn them now it 
will be costly beyond anything they have contemplated. 
Such a system fattens by what it feeds upon. It creates a 
governmental class always complaining of too much service 
and too little pay; it invents jobs and fosters all forms of 
waste and expenditures." 

That this criticism would apply with approximate equal- 
ity to Democrats, Eepublicans, and Progressives alike is 
sufficiently evident to all observers and is, indeed, the plain 
inference to be deduced from the Senator's utterance. With 
respect to the immediate situation, he found the Democratic 
party culpable in certain specific instances, such as is 
afforded by an increase of more than one thousand em- 
ployees in the Treasury Department alone — surely a just 
cause for complaint; but he did not hesitate to allot a fair 
proportion of blame to the common tendency. He con- 
tinued : 

The new currency law created five new offices, with salaries of $12,000 
each, and increased the salary of the Comptroller of the Currency from 
$5,000, at which sum it had remained for fifty years, to $12,000. The new 
Trade Commission Act creates five commissioners at $10,000 each and a 
secretary at $5,000, and that is only an intimation of what that will be. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission deals with about 2,200 corpora- 
tions. The cost of running the Interstate Commerce Commission last year 
was $1,833,269. We have in the United States about 305,000 corporations. 
Out of this 305,000 about 163,000 will come under the Trade Commission's 
jurisdiction, if it see fit to exercise the jurisdiction. 

So, Mr. President, if we should provide or make an allowance such as is 
based upon the expenditure of the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
operation of the Trade Commission alone would amount to $1,367,000,000 
a year. But suppose it only amounts to one-half that, and if it ever 
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amounts to anything at all in the way of effective service it will have to 
amount to at least one-half of that. 

" Those things," Senator Borah declared with admirable 
candor, " the people may desire and will approve of, but 
there should be no longer any complaint about extravagance 
in the way of the operation of the Government, because if the 
people of the United States want their entire business done 
at Washington they will have to pay for it. If they want 
these matters to be overseen and controlled and regulated 
one thousand miles or two thousand miles from their homes 
they will have to pay for it. But whether it shall prove 
satisfactory to the people or not, this much is true: The 
amount of the governmental expenditures heretofore in the 
operation of the Government at Washington will be com- 
paratively small and modest compared with the amount of 
expenditure which will be made in all future years if we 
continue to enlarge upon these bureaus. 

' ' Already for this year the actual expense of our depart- 
ments at this time is $3,000,000 a month in excess of the 
last year of the Republican administration. That is not by 
reason of the fact that there has been any defalcation or 
anything of that kind, but it is because of constantly en- 
larging and creating offices, providing salaries, and pro- 
viding for those people who shall do those things that ought 
to be imposed upon the individual citizen himself to do 
under the observance of some law which had been passed 
for his guidance. That is only a beginning of what we may 
expect in a very short time if these bureaucratic practices 
continue. ' ' 

While holding that the Emergency Tax would not have 
been required if economy had been practised, Mr. Borah 
emphatically declined to be drawn by his partisan colleagues 
into criticism of the methods recommended by the Presi- 
dent. Replying to Senator Bristow, he said : 

I understand that the President thinks it is unwise to withdraw Govern- 
ment money from the banks, because that would be to take it out of the 
channels of business; and that he is of the opinion that to tax the people 
and collect the money in that way is not to take it out of the channels of 
business. I may not interpret the message correctly, and I would not do 
the President an injustice. There may be another view. 

And to Senator Townsend, he declared flatly : 

I agree with the proposition that in the present condition of business 
affairs it might be very disastrous to call for money anywhere in large 
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amounts. I think that it would be likely to create a condition of affairs 
which would be serious. 

So far as the present exigency is concerned, therefore, 
Mr. Borah, while deploring the need, virtually upholds the 
President. And clearly it was from no partisan spirit that, 
in conclusion, he spoke these suggestive words : 

Mr. President, the first and indispensable principle of any righteous 
system of taxation is economy. Any tax, however and wherever laid, 
whether upon the necessaries or luxuries, upon the virtues or vices of men, 
beyond that necessary for the economical administration of the Govern- 
ment is nothing less than the exploitation of the people through the arbi- 
trary and brutal power of the Government. It is true the people can pay 
this tax, and would do so were it many times heavier. But that is not the 
question. Economy in public expenditures makes for good citizenship; it 
builds up the moral fiber of the people; it strengthens their faith in their 
Government and augments and arouses their patriotism. It teaches 
economy and frugality in private affairs. It breeds confidence, and lights 
up the whole field of private endeavor with optimism and hope. It makes 
for a happy, contented, sturdy, hopeful people. 

Instead, therefore, of laying more taxes, or putting heavier burdens upon 
the business world and upon wages, why not commence with this economy 
to which we have all time and time again most faithfully pledged ourselves? 
Extravagance has gone far enough to justly excite the alarm of the most 
conservative and patriotic men. The cancer spot may not be large, but it 
is a cancer just the same. No hour can be too early to cut it out. And 
even, sir, if all the honor and the glory should finally be accredited to the 
present leader of the Democracy, which his fondest admirers believe will 
be his, this excision would in the long course of the years, if followed up, 
exceed in glory all the rest. If he should establish the precedent of real 
economy and bring the Government back to a sane basis in this respect, 
while men might differ and disagree as to all other acts, the people would 
pay to him undivided homage for this. 

These are words of wisdom which the President may 
well ponder to advantage. While justifiably criticizable for 
neglect of this vital problem thus far, it is but fair to as- 
sume that he recognized the evils of the system as por- 
trayed by Senator Borah, but found them rooted so deeply 
that he could not hope to attack them successfully while 
so many matters of greater imminence pressed for atten- 
tion. But the way is now cleared, and we have reason to 
believe that it is the purpose of Mr. Wilson to undertake 
a complete reformation of governmental appropriations 
such as Mr. Taft essayed somewhat tentatively and failed 
utterly to achieve. That he will succeed if accorded full 
opportunity is a fair deduction from his past performances, 
but it is quite certain that no efforts can avail with a Gov- 
ernment politically divided. The facts of the situation, 
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therefore, fortified, oddly enough, by the strong indictment 
and powerful plea of Senator Borah, constitute an unmis- 
takable reason for the election of a House of Representa- 
tives whose co-operatiin with the President will be assured. 

So much, then, for the main grounds, both partisan and 
rational, upon which the Republican party seeks partial 
reinstatement. There may be others, but if so they are 
not in evidence. Indeed, there has appeared nothing more 
remarkable in our political history than the transparent 
fear of the opposition to attack the present Administration. 
Time was when the Republican party was aggressive to 
the verge of recklessness. To-day it is more than timorous ; 
it is positively benumbed in the face of a personality so 
strong as to have become for the time at least irresistible. 
The name Wilson appears in no Republican platform, is 
spoken by no Republican orator ; the Hon. William Murray 
Crane, we are credibly informed, does not venture even 
to whisper it; and, as for Our Colonel, all the king's horses 
and all the king's men cannot draw it from his parched 
lips. Among public journals, too, barring a few great daily 
newspapers, this Review seems to be the only one of conse- 
quence that recognizes and, of course, will continue to recog- 
nize its obligation to praise only when praise is due, and to 
condemn unsparingly when just warrant for censure shall 
appear. But for a painful lack of that undefinable attribute 
commonly termed a sense of humor, we should derive no 
little amusement from contemplation of a condition which, 
after two years, finds Woodrow Wilson smiling benignly 
upon a united Democracy, a paralyzed Republican party, 
and a withered Armageddon. 

We have received the following communication: 

Boston, October 17, 1914. 

Sir, — I have read with much interest your judicious and judicial review 
of the accomplishments of the present Democratic administration, and 
welcome your conclusion that the country can fairly be urged to make 
the coming elections an emphatic testimonial of its approbation and con- 
fidence. 

Personally I have been immensely impressed with what has been done 
in so short a space. In the ordinary career and history of a nation 
eighteen months is an almost negligible fraction of time. If the Wilson 
administration had occupied itself since March, 1913, in settling itself in the 
saddle and in planning for great things to be done in the future, it would 
have pursued the customary course and could not easily have been censured. 
But the fact is that during that period the National Government has de- 
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voted itself to its duties with an assiduity quite unparalleled, has under- 
taken and brought to conclusion much important work — work largely con- 
structive in its nature and bound to permanently influence for good the 
fortunes of the country. 

A high protective antiquated tariff, for example, full of absurdities and 
abuses, has been subjected to a reasonable downward revision, has been 
supplemented by an income tax which puts upon wealth a larger and 
fairer share of the burdens of taxation, and signalizes the passing, never to 
return, of such legislative crudities and extravagances as the Dingley Bill 
and the Payne-Aldrich Bill. 

The Federal Reserve Bill inaugurates a new era in the financial history 
of the country, and in the judgment of bankers, business men, and experts 
generally will gradually but surely do away with the confusion and chaos 
which have heretofore disgraced American finance. 

The trust legislation and the Alaska Railroad Bill also embody legislation 
which may fitly be described as essentially constructive. It is not claimed, 
it is not to be claimed, that these measures, or any of them, are the last 
words on the subjects they relate to. At this very writing the Federal Re- 
serve Act, studied by statesmen and experts of all parties with the utmost 
diligence and enacted with as much deliberation and care as any statute 
ever had, is before Congress for amendments believed to be necessary and 
proper. 

It is to be remembered that these measures represent a new order of 
things. They have been brought about in the face of fierce opposition by 
the lovers of the old order and no doubt embody more or less unavoidable, 
even if undesirable, compromises and concessions. Yet, when all is said, 
they at least make good beginnings, are steps in the right direction, and are 
faulty, if at all, rather in matter of detail than in point of sound principle. 

If the Democratic party showed great sagacity in picking Woodrow Wil- 
son for the Presidency, it has shown no less in trusting itself to his leader- 
ship. It was that trust which brought about the repeal of the " Panama 
Canal tolls exemption" through the votes of many Congressmen who 
honestly doubted the justice and wisdom of the repeal. They now unques- 
tionably plume themselves upon their action. They now unquestionably 
realize that, because of that repeal and of the President's Mexican policy, 
and because of the good faith, sincerity, disinterestedness, and law-abiding- 
ness which mark the President's course in both these cases, the United 
States to-day occupies a position of supreme importance in the world. It is 
the one great Power not party to the awful carnage which is now desolating 
Europe and making modern civilization seem a sham and a reproach. It acts 
in foreign relations through its President and is the one agency through 
which ending the war can be urged upon the belligerents with the best 
chance of a hearing. 

To weaken the President's prestige at this crisis, to make it appear that 
he and his administration are not trusted and supported by the American 
people, would be a calamity. At this juncture, and until discredited by 
some overt act of the American people, the President of the United States 
is not a Democratic asset merely, nor even an American asset, but an asset 
of the civilized world. It is due to ourselves, to the unhappy warring 
nations, and to humanity generally, that we do nothing to impair its value. 

I am sir, very truly yours, 

Richard Olnet. 
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Here speaks with characteristic vigor the Elder States- 
man, the leading Elder Statesman, we should say, of the 
Democratic party, if not of the country. Having covered 
the same ground affirmatively in the October number of 
this Review, and having now demonstrated, to our own 
satisfaction at least, that the Republicans have no case worth 
heeding, we have only this to add : 

The President may, indeed, in his own words " look for- 
ward with confidence to the elections." There need be no 
apprehension of defeat when, anomalously, it is the oppo- 
sition, not the party in power, that is on the defensive. 
Moreover, to our amazement and delight, Our Colonel, re- 
sponding magnificently to our appeal, has 240 candidates 
for Congress in the running, — a sufficient number, in all 
conscience, to turn the flank of the enemy. Serenely, then, 
we guess — 

That the Democrats will have a majority of between 
fifty and one hundred in the next House; that Governor 
Glynn will carry New York by more than fifty thousand; 
that Mr. Gerard will get even more, regardless of the effect 
upon the President's perturbed heart; that Our Colonel's 
former ally, Sulzer " the crook," will poll more votes than 
Mr. Davenport; that Roger Sullivan will win in Illinois; 
that Senators Smoot, Penrose, Gallinger, and Dillingham 
will be re-elected; that Mr. Cannon and Mr. Longworth 
will regain their seats ; and that Governor Walsh will beat 
Mr. McCall if he has the luck which is the rightful heritage 
of a descendant of the kings of Ireland. 

OUR PEACE AND EUROPE'S WAR 

The centenary of Waterloo threatens to be marked with 
another and greater Waterloo. That is the grimly deplor- 
able fact which confronts Europe and the world. Only a 
little while ago the nations were preparing to celebrate the 
completion of a hundred years, if not of European peace, at 
least of exemption from general continental warfare. That 
would have been perhaps the only full century of such ex- 
emption in European history. But it was not to be. Before 
the hundred years were completed the Continent was again 
plunged into war, potentially the most extensive and cer- 
tainly the most destructive in all its blood-stained annals. 
In a sense, that is Europe's affair rather than ours. What 
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is very much and very directly our affair, however, is the 
fact that our own centennial anniversary of peace with 
Great Britain should find that country so desperately in- 
volved in war elsewhere as to make anything like the in- 
tended celebration impossible, and to render still more vain 
any hope of interesting therein some of the Continental 
Powers. 

From one point of view this impingement of war upon the 
centenary of peace is disheartening. We lose, and the world 
loses, the inspiration, the instruction, and the almost im- 
measurable ironic impulse which would have arisen from 
such a celebration. We lose the Third World's Peace Con- 
gress at The Hague, which would have come next year or 
the year after, but is now indefinitely postponed — if not to 
the Greek Kalends. We lose the fond expectation that the 
ending of one century of general peace in Europe would 
prove, as in Anglo-American relations, to be the beginning 
of another such era. All these things have been swept away 
in the mad torrent of needless and devastating war. Per- 
haps the worst of all is the fact the war has been marked by 
a cynical disregard and repudiation of treaties in which 
even those who are not skeptically or pessimistically in- 
clined can scarcely avoid seeing a bad omen for the future 
sovereignty of international law. 

There is beyond doubt much ground for these grave views 
of the situation. Yet neither America nor the world at 
large has cause to mourn as those without hope. If it is dis- 
heartening to have this war darken our centenary of peace, 
it is conversely encouraging to have that centenary and its 
suggestions lighten in some measure the gloom of the Euro- 
pean cataclysm. It relieves to an appreciable extent the 
horror of the European situation to be gratefully reminded 
that while those Powers could not complete a century of 
peace, it has been possible to preserve amity for a full hun- 
dred years between two great world Powers which were for- 
merly twice at war and which have been, and indeed still 
are, peculiarly subject to rivalries and diplomatic friction 
and causes of war; and that, moreover, the completion of 
this century of peace strongly confirms confidence in the 
continuation and perpetuation of that happy status. 

How is it that America and Great Britain have been at 
peace for a hundred years and seem increasingly likely to 
remain at peace forever, while the great Powers of Europe* 
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have had several extensive wars among themselves during 
that period and are now involved in one of unprecedented 
magnitude? The question is well worthy of both our and 
their most careful consideration. 

The reason for this contrast is not historic. There are 
traditional disputes and animosities between America and 
Great Britain, no less, if not, indeed, more, than between 
Great Britain and Germany, or between Germany and Russia. 
We have a record of two wars and many bitter disputes with 
Great Britain, and some of the issues over which the second 
of those wars was waged were not finally disposed of until 
only a few years ago. On the other hand, until the present 
there never was a war between Great Britain and Prussia, 
or between Germany and Russia; their record being one of 
unbroken peace. We have only to recall Florida, Oregon, 
Central America, Behring Sea, Venezuela, and Fortune 
Bay, not to mention the Trent, the Alabama, and the Laird 
ironclads, to realize how often and how perilously our cen- 
tury of peace swerved and swung toward the verge of war. 

The reason is not geographic. It is true that we are 
separated from Great Britain by the whole Atlantic Ocean. 
But it is also true that for thousands of miles our national 
territory abuts directly upon that of the British Empire, 
and upon that portion of that empire which is most sensi- 
tive, most jealous, most self-assertive, and most inclined to 
cherish hostility toward the United States. No two Euro- 
pean countries come into more intimate contact. Moreover, 
the practical annihilation of time and distance by modern 
scientific invention has made it a matter of indifference 
whether the width of the Atlantic or of the German Ocean 
divides two nations. 

The reason is not ethnic. It is true that the United States 
was originally chiefly planted with and is still chiefly domi- 
nated by British stock. Yet it has, and long has had, so 
large and influential a non-British element that it is now 
as a whole scarcely more akin to Great Britain than is Ger- 
many. Great Britain and Germany, indeed, belong to the 
same race, while the three chief Allies are of three different 
and traditionally antagonistic races. If it be said that there 
is a racial cause for war between Germany and Russia, the 
Teuton and the Slav, the reply is that precisely as much of 
the same kind exists between France and Russia. 

The reason is not economic. It is true that there has been 
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for some time industrial and commercial rivalry between 
Great Britain and Germany. But it has been no more keen 
than that between Great Britain and the United States, and 
it has not lasted nearly as long as the latter. For a full 
generation our tariff legislation was chiefly framed and di- 
rected against British competition, and ever since our Civil 
War we have regretted or resented Great Britain's sup- 
planting of American commerce on the high seas. 

The reason is not to be found in non-militarism. It is 
true that while the chief international boundaries of Eu- 
rope are marked with double lines of monstrous forts, the 
thousands of miles between American and British territory 
have not a single guarding gun. But it cannot be main- 
tained that that condition is the cause of peace. Great 
Britain has not refrained from the erection of powerful 
fortifications at Vancouver and Halifax, nor from the estab- 
lishment of naval stations at Bermuda and Santa Lucia. 
Her navy has potentially been arrayed against us as much 
as against Germany; and we have not discriminated in her 
favor in the redevelopment of our naval power. We and 
she are not at peace because our abutting borders are un- 
armed ; rather are they left unarmed because we are agreed 
to be at peace. 

The chief reason for this grateful contrast, then, is sug- 
gested by that word, agreed. These two countries a century 
ago not only made peace, but agreed to maintain it. They 
began to cultivate the habit of agreement, or of seeking 
agreement, through diplomacy and arbitration and adjudi- 
cation. That has been the dominant and significant feature 
of our century of peace. A roster of all the world's inter- 
national arbitrations and adjudications in the last hundred 
years shows an amazing plurality of such processes between 
these two countries, over those among all others. Long be- 
fore the beginning of our century of peace, indeed, Franklin 
and Hamilton, possibly the greatest two of our statesmen 
in that era if not in all time, and also the two who pre- 
eminently impressed and influenced Great Britain as well 
as America— they two gave to this country its bent toward 
such peaceful methods of settling disputes, and enlisted 
therein the practical sympathy and co-operation of Great 
Britain. 

Doubtless there are other reasons, operative to some ex- 
tent. Among them is certainly the wise policy established 
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by Washington at the very beginning of our constitutional 
life, of observing strict neutrality between alien belligerents, 
and of refraining from entangling alliances with European 
Powers. But the overwhelmingly dominant reason for the 
difference which is now so strikingly displayed between 
Anglo-American relations and the relations among the Euro- 
pean Powers is that these two countries have invariably con- 
templated peaceful rather than forcible means of composing 
their differences, while in Europe the habitual recourse has 
been to the sword. Between America and Great Britain the 
invariable comment upon a disagreement has been, " Well, 
we've got to settle this thing without fighting over it!" while 
among too many European Powers it has been, " Well, we 
shall have to come to a fight, some time or other!" As a 
nation thinketh, so is it. The nations which, with all their 
friction and rivalry and straining of relations, have con- 
sistently thought of peace between them, have succeeded in 
keeping the peace. The nations which have accustomed 
themselves to think of war, have war. 

If the full significance of that can be impressed upon 
governments, and still more upon the people who increas- 
ingly are holding governments in the hollow of their hands, 
it will not be in vain that our peace commemoration occurs 
amid the clangor of a great world-war. 



DUNDONALD'S DESTROYER 

The present war in Europe raises again the more than 
century-old question, What was Dundonald's Destroyer? 
What was the invention of that extraordinary genius which 
would infallibly enable one belligerent to annihilate another 
at a stroke, but which would be so appalling in its results 
that the British Government would not " shock human- 
ity " by employing it, but kept and still keeps it shut and 
sealed securely away from the knowledge of fighting men? 

The fame of Thomas Cochrane, tenth Earl of Dundonald, 
has been clouded by his own imprudence, indiscretion, and 
ungovernable temper. It must be conceded, however, that 
for daring and resourcefulness as a naval officer he ranks 
second to none in a service which has known the deeds of a 
Drake, a Blake, a Rodney, and a Nelson ; and that as a scien- 
tist, in research and invention, he was of truly eminent at- 
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tainments. A device put forward by such a man inevitably 
commands attention and piques curiosity as to its char- 
acter. 

It was in 1811 that he first proposed his scheme to the 
British Government. This was during the period of his dis- 
favor and non-employment by the Admiralty, because of the 
affair of the Basque Roads and its sequel. In that attack 
upon the French fleet Dundonald had performed marvels of 
skill and daring, rivaling the finest deeds of Drake and Nel- 
son, and was prevented from totally destroying the French 
fleet only by the conduct of his superior officer, Lord Gam- 
bier, which was marked with an almost inconceivable degree 
of either imbecility or scoundrelism. Dundonald could not 
restrain his righteous indignation, and said things which 
made it necessary for the Admiralty to bring Gambier be- 
fore a court-martial. But as the Admiralty was both 
grossly biased in favor of Gambier and notoriously corrupt, 
he was of course acquitted, while Dundonald was cast into 
disfavor and left without a command. 

Despite these circumstances, the great captain made his 
invention and laid it before the Government. That body ap- 
pointed a secret committee to investigate it and report upon 
it. The composition of the committee indicates the serious- 
ness with which the Government regarded the matter, and 
also the weight which is attached to the report which was 
made. The chairman of the committee was the Duke of 
York, second son of George III., commander-in-chief of the 
army, and while an unsuccessful soldier in the field, perhaps 
the ablest administrator of military affairs of his age. Asso- 
ciated with him were xldmirals Lords Keith and Exmouth, 
two of the very foremost and most competent officers of the 
British Navy; and the two Congreve brothers, of the ord- 
nance department, one of whom, Sir William, was the in- 
ventor of the military rocket which bore his name and of 
many other military and industrial appliances of great 
value. It would probably have been impossible, in Great 
Britain or elsewhere, to select a committee of five of a more 
competent and authoritative character. 

To these men Dundonald disclosed his device, at least suffi- 
ciently to convince them concerning it. He had said that it 
afforded " the infallible means of securing at one blow our 
maritime superiority and of thereafter maintaining it in 
perpetuity — of at once commencing and terminating a war 
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by one conclusive victory." Again he declared of it that 
" no power on earth could stand against this attack." The 
committee, after careful investigation and consideration, re- 
ported that he had not exaggerated the potency of his device. 
There was no question that it would do all that he claimed 
for it. As a method of attack upon an enemy, on either 
sea or land, it was irresistible and infallible. Of this, they 
declared, there was no room for doubt. His demonstration 
left nothing to speculation, but placed the scheme upon the 
basis of indubitable and absolute certainty. 

The committee would not recommend the adoption of the 
scheme. "Why? Not because of any doubt of its efficiency, 
but rather because of the certain assurance of its too great 
efficiency. Its destructiveness was too great. Its devastation 
would be inhuman. It would transcend the limits of per- 
missible warfare. Therefore they recommended that it be 
not adopted, and that it be kept a profound secret, so that no 
other Power, less scrupulous than England, could get it and 
use it for the annihilation of England and the conquest of 
the world. 

The need of some means of coping with Napoleon was so 
great, however, that the British Government laid the plan 
away with much reluctance. It even wanted to use it in part, 
or to use a part of it, against the French at Toulon. To this, 
however, Pundonald would not assent, and the committee 
supported him in his dissent. To use only a part of it would 
not be fair to him. Moreover — and this was a much more 
grave objection from one point of view — such partial use 
would reveal the whole plan to the enemy and to other coun- 
tries, and enable them in turn to practise it against England. 
If used at all it must be used fully, and carried to the logical 
extent of establishing and maintaining British supremacy 
over the whole world. 

Yet in order to demonstrate the efficiency of the thing, and 
to strike a decisive blow at the enemy, he offered himself to 
employ it against Flushing, which was then Napoleon's 
center of menace against England, provided that he was 
permitted to use it in all its fullness. To this, however, the 
Government would not agree, on the ground that a full appli- 
cation of his device would be too unspeakably dreadful. It 
would not be war, they said ; it would be annihilation. 

The close of the war ended for the time all need of such 
a device. Dundonald then went to South America, there to 
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be the chief agent in liberating Chili and Brazil from Euro- 
pean domination. Before he went he entered into a solemnly 
sworn obligation not to disclose his device to any of those 
countries, nor to use it or to permit it to be used anywhere, 
unless in behalf of England. This promise he loyally kept, 
although in doing so he forfeited a large bounty which the 
South- American countries would have paid him for placing 
the invention at their disposal. 

In 1846 there were fears of trouble with France, and Dun- 
donald again called the attention of the Government to his 
device. Again the Admiralty appointed a secret but most 
distinguished and authoritative committee to investigate it, 
and to see if it seemed as efficient and as dreadful in the then 
advanced state of military science as it had seemed in the 
more primitive times of a generation before. In January, 
1847, this committee reported that the former estimate of it 
still held good. There was not a shadow of doubt that Dun- 
donald 's device would not merely defeat, but actually de- 
stroy, annihilate, sweep out of existence, any hostile force 
against which it might be directed. But the use of such utter 
devastation was contrary to the principles of warfare to 
which civilized nations were committed. Besides — and this 
was a most significant statement, which Dundonald himself 
had made before — the first application of it would so reveal 
it to the world as to put it into the hands of all other nations. 
So the thing was not tried. 

During the Crimean War Dundonald twice again put 
forward his proposal. The first time he was met with a 
prompt refusal, on the ground that the thing was too hor- 
rible. The second offer was made much later, when both 
Sebastopol and Cronstadt still seemed impregnable. The 
offer of means of reducing them in an hour was almost irre- 
sistibly alluring, and the British Government deliberated 
over it long, and at one time was inclined, in sheer despera- 
tion, to accept the offer. Indeed, it told Dundonald that it 
would accept and use his device if he would disclose it to 
two engineer officers and instruct them fully how to employ 
it against Sebastopol. But he refused. If it was used at all, 
he insisted, he must be commissioned to do it himself. While 
the Government was still haggling with him over this point, 
the war ended and the whole matter was again dropped. 

He made no further offer of it, and he died in 1860, before 
another great war gave any occasion for the employment 
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of his invention. But he insisted to the end, without contra- 
diction, that the thing was all that he claimed it to be, and 
that one day it would be so recognized by the world. " Had 
it been known to the rebels in the Indian Mutiny, not a Euro- 
pean in India would have escaped." The testimony of the 
experts who investigated it confirm this declaration as en- 
tirely reasonable. Since his death the plan has not been re- 
vived. It is supposed that an account of it is carefully hid- 
den away somewhere in the pigeonholes or vaults of the 
British Admiralty, but even that is not certain. It may be 
that the essential details of it perished with its inventor. 

What the device was remains a profound mystery, and 
piques both military and scientific curiosity. Of it we know 
little, but we do know some significant things. One is, that 
it was capable of being used on either land or sea, against 
navies, armies, or fortresses. This is demonstrated by his 
proposal to use it against the French fleet, or against the 
Russian fortresses, and his statement that it would have 
been effective against the British army in India. A second 
is, that it was exceedingly simple, so that comparatively un- 
skilled people, like the Indians, could use it. A third was, 
that it was quite obvious in its application and operation, so 
that any one seeing it used once would know all about it and 
be able to use it. This latter is perhaps the most extraordi- 
nary feature of it, so far as we know it. 

These three known characteristics eliminate the possibili- 
ties of its having been an aerial engine, unless it was simply 
a gas balloon dropping explosives or inflammables ; a device 
which would scarcely have justified the estimates of it which 
experts made. It could not have been a submarine boat or a 
torpedo, for they had been known before, and they would 
be incapable of use on land or against forts. It could not 
have been any of the inventions in military science which 
have since then been made by others and been adopted into 
the use of armies and navies, for none of these approximate 
the destructiveness and decisiveness which Dundonald 
claimed for his device and which at least two committees of 
experts, at an interval of thirty-five years, confidently 
ascribed to it. In brief, we know pretty certainly what it 
was not; and must conclude that it was some mechanical, 
electrical, or chemical device such as never has been hit upon 
by another and thus has never been put into practice, or else 
that Dundonald himself and half a dozen of the most accom- 
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plished scientific and military experts of his time were 
victims of a most extraordinary delusion. 

NATURE SOLVING A RACE PROBLEM 

Nature seems to be slowly but surely solving our chief 
race problem. That is the conclusion which is almost in- 
evitably drawn from an analysis of the vital and other 
statistics of American negroes which have just been pub- 
lished by the Census Bureau at Washington, statistics which 
are highly suggestive of various phases of the problem, and 
which are full of encouragement alike for the negro race 
itself and for those who regard with embarrassment and 
apprehension its numerous existence in this country. 

The statistics cover the ten years from 1900 to 1910, the 
first ten of the century. They show, to begin with, what 
seems on its face to be a large increase in the negro element 
of population. In 1900 they were only 8,833,994, while in 
1910 they were 9,827,762. That meant an increase of 993,- 
768; which is, beyond doubt, a considerable number. Pro- 
portionately to the whole population, however, it does not 
appear so great. In fact, it shows a marked decrease. For in 
1900 the negroes formed 11.6 per cent, of the whole popula- 
tion, while in 1910 they formed only 10.7 per cent. A de- 
crease of 0.9 per cent, in ten years is not great, but neither is 
it so small as to be negligible. 

Nor is this proportionate decrease of the negro element 
merely because of the enormous influx of white immigrants 
from Europe. It is true that the number of foreign-born 
whites in this country increased in those ten years by 30.7 
per cent. But the number of native-born whites also in- 
creased by 20.8 per cent., or not far from twice the rate of 
the negroes, making it obvious that the proportion of negroes 
to whites would have declined if there had been no immigra- 
tion at all. 

This latter fact is the more noteworthy when taken in con- 
nection with some other features of the case. "We are told 
that in 1910 there were only 989 male to 1,000 female negroes, 
while there were 1,060 male to 1,000 female whites. For ob- 
vious reasons an excess of females over males should tend to 
increase, and an excess of males over females should tend to 
decrease the birth-rate. Yet even with that circumstance in 
their favor the negroes lag far behind the whites. 
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These figures may superficially seem discouraging if not 
actually ominous to the negro race. There is, however, an- 
other aspect of the case, which shows that the negroes are 
making marked advance in intelligence, health, and wealth. 
In the ten years under consideration illiteracy among ne- 
groes of ten or more years of age was reduced from 57.1 to 
30.4. That was a splendid reduction, and the figures speak 
eloquently of the good work which has heen done by even the 
rudest and most primitive " district schools " among the 
negroes. At the same time the sanitary conditions of the 
race were so improved that the death-rate, in the registration 
district, fell from 29.4 in 1900 to 25.5 in 1910. That fact also 
makes the slower increase of the negroes than of the whites 
the more worthy of note. 

Finally, it appears that the total value of farm property 
of all kinds owned by negroes increased from $499,941,000 to 
$1,144,181,000. Now that was an increase of 56.30 per cent., 
while at the same time the value of all farm property in the 
United States increased only 50.13 per cent., showing that 
the negroes are acquiring wealth as farmers more rapidly 
than the rest of the nation. In connection with that it is to 
be remembered that while negroes formed in 1910 only 10.7 
per cent, of the whole population, they formed 14.5 per cent, 
of the farmers. 

As we have already said, the net result of these statistics 
is favorable and welcome from both points of view. The 
most ardent friends of the negro race would prefer to have it 
proportionately fewer in numbers as compared with the 
whites, provided that at the same time it became more in- 
telligent, more thrifty and wealthy, and longer lived. Better 
a small element of sound and prosperous men than a large 
one of wastrels and derelicts. 

In brief, Nature, left to her own beneficent processes, or 
with the appropriate adjuvant of man's patiently benevolent 
assistance, seems to be steadily working out a satisfactory 
and permanent solution of the so-called negro problem. It 
will be the part of highest patriotism to promote this proc- 
ess; not, of course, by arbitrarily trying to lessen still 
further the rate of negro increase, which is something which 
must be left to nature, but by assisting to improve the 
mental, physical, and pecuniary condition of the race; so 
that if it continues to grow proportionately fewer, it will 
at the same time, in even greater ratio, grow more fit. 



